


















Red Colormiz Floor photo- 
graphed after 3 years of 
service in the cafeteria of the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
New York City; Buchman 
& Kahn, Architects. Typical 


of hundreds of successful 
installations in prominent 
buildings. 
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th ough pieinteed re- | 
action with the cement 
colorsand hardens floors | 
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for particulars “D 
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How Much 
PER YEAR? 


NLY YEARS of service 

can prove the value of acon- 
crete wearing surface. Colormix 
Floors have a successful record 
of six years behind them. 


Something “‘just-as-good-as 
Master Builders” won’t make a 
Colormix Floor even though it 
may save a few dollars on the 
initial cost. 


Cost per foot PER YEAR is 


what counts. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
yor ae 


Sales Offic at eeaied 
In One undead Ci itse 


MIX r LOORS 


HARDENED CONCRE 
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UTE testimony of quality—when the Book Building 
4 was constructed, Carney Cement was used exclusively 
for the mortar. When the Tower was added, Carney 
Cement again had the distinction of being used exclusively. 


THE CARNEY COMPANY 


Cement Makers Since 1883 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, MINNEAPOLIS 


THE BOOK TOWER 


Detroit, Michigan 
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WILLIAM PENN HOUSE (1682-3) 


The original site of this house was off Market and Front Streets, 

facing Letitia Court, Philadelphia. In 1883 it was removed to 

Fairmount Park, where it now stands——a unique example of a 
late Seventeenth Century town house. 
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‘ . ( ears than the that have sto eglected but unmoleste 
( ‘) erest n the ( ) 1 l 1] ‘) one ( 1 Many Cases f () 
‘ l t . 7 r SIIVET eV" centuries 
( Ss ray Ss. now popular 1ere WiIthort the necessitv of tearing 
ssified as { es S x 1 sixteenth century interior from on 
\side from isolates 1 . cic attempts ce al a seventeenth century roo 
it the Cn ( | ses 0) tl 1 other ere houses ot very tv) 
part of imdividuals or local societies, the and period, from the simple, square, brick 
pening of the American Wing of tl dwelling built by William Penn in 1682, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in) New — through the elaborately carved and orna 
York City marked the first broadside, so mented mansions of the late eighteenth 
speak, of the new movement Since century, to the sophisticated vet simpl 
hen interest in our early history. in tl houses of one hundred years ago. Every 
rts and cratts « Our ancestors, mm the phase ot stvle. be architecture al din fur 
uses and their manne ot life has  unishing, is represented in’ these par 
I ( \meri \ s Restoration Period in the 
\merica ms have sprung up ove house, the Queen Anne, 
ht im th seunis oughout — tl Chippendale, and, finally, 
tr\ John Penn's Solitude. No 
] } 


were else is it possible tor the student 


forward in other cities, Philade! to view the panorama of Colonial archi- 


phia said little and accomplished a great tecture at such close range and within so 
] | 
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to col ) 1 Sie l | yr s v l the I 1 s} 
the public hnader the veneral le wie which have Cel preserved intact t 
ot the Pennsylvania Museun Mlount house has the unique distinction of rey 
Pleasant was closely tollowed bv the senting three periods in the history 
restoration of Belmont, the magnificent — stvle \s it stands today, Cedar Grov 
mansion of Richard Peters on the west was built and et 1 at thre times 
bank of the Schuylkill Cedar Girove COTTeS] 4 1 to the three ma 
the country seat ot the Morris ta \ ives he y, in 1721, 1767 
how standing o1 its new site in the “a 1795 Itisapla ore stone Ve ) 
will be opened within a tew months, a two stores, with a gambrel root pur 
now comes the announcement of the 1 ated by dermer windows he inter 
pending restoration of Woodtord, the of the house. simple in = charact 

wvely old mansion that 1s associated wit! laster walls with panelled chinn 
more prominent Philadelphia tamulies” breasts in two rooms Che kitcher 
than any other in the Parl Potet ei ( e is sual interest 
there are many more, such as the Kaw present one dates. in all probability 
house with its great octagonal ballroot the rebuildu vy aol 1795 \ huge tirep! 
and Solitude, the exquisite “little box’ occupies one side of the roon Phis 
ult by John Penn in 1784 Thus, with divided into three parts. one containi! 
in a brief period, Philadelphia is well a larg pen grate. the next a. built 
on the wav towards establishing a “colo oven, and the third a large, zine wate 
nial chain,” offering whole houses mn heatet The great iron kettles, the pots 
pletely furnished and within a short dis- and pans that have served the family 1 
tance of each other, instead of singi eenerations, are still in their places 
rooms \ tour of the house with an eve o 

The oldest of the houses in Fairmount the furniture represents an educatior 
Park is the One built for \\ wlliat 1 1! thre history Tt stvle al dt iste lt lhe othe 
in 1682-83 kor two hundred vears it house that has so far come to public at 
stood facing Letitia Court, off Market tention has all the family furniture, chit 
and Front Streets, in the section that silver and pewter been kept intact in the 
srew to be the heart of the city. In 1883 original house through several genet 


it was removed to Fairmount Park, where tions \ magnificent William and Mary 


it now stands. one of the oldest brick highboy and lowboy, from the period of 
1 C = } ; 

houses in America, a unique example of 1721 when Elizabeth Coates married Jo 

a late seventeenth century town house seph Paschall, stands in one of the rooms 


It is a small building, only some twenty \n unrivalled set of twelve matched 
by thirty feet. The chief interest in the Chippendale chairs, a great Chippendale 
interior, otherwise simple and unadorned, sofa, and a grandfather clock are a legacy 
lies in the great chimney piece, with 1t 
rich mouldings and heavy mantel shelf. family by the marriage o 


its of the period of 1767, represented in the 

f Isaac Paschall 
The fireplaces of most seventeenth cen- and Patience Mifflin, and from 1790 we 
tury houses were mere openings in the have the splendid Heppelwhite sideboard, 
long wall of the room, without ornament a piece of unusual richness and beauty 
of any sort. In contrast to all of these, Belmont, the next link in the “chain,” 
that of the Penn house was placed across — stands across the river, on the west bank 
the corner of the room, a feature that be Here, on a high point overlooking the 
came fashionable in the time of William — placid Schuylkill, and commanding an un- 
and Mary and that was so beautifully il- surpassed view of the city beyond, is 
lustrated by Wren and Marot in Hampton — situated the magnificent residence of 
Court Palace Judge Richard Peters The property 








( DA 
was acquired by William Peters in 1721 
and here, looking down upon the river 
he lived in a small stone cottage, ut 
pretentious except for an octagonal bay 
to the south. In 1745 brick wings wet 
Lr ed across the river front ot the co 
tage, again with an octagonal bay By 
1755 Peters’ station was such that th 
simple stone house of his youth no longer 


t 
L 


ticed and he built, just to the north ot 
it, Belmont Mansion, much as it 1s today 
It a ambitious and formal 


scheme than the original house, represen 


Was more 


Ing the early Georgian stvle of the period 
The house was of two stories, with a 


simple, classical cornice and pedimented 
front 

Che interest in the interior centers on 
the great central hall with its richly orna- 
mented ceiling and splendid chimney piece 
The ceiling is one of the half dozen stucco 
ceilings known to have existed in the 
colonies, the earliest in style of any, and 
mav well have antedated them all. The 
Belmont ceiling displays a central open 
field surrounded by a broad band of orna 
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GROV] 
ment enclosed in heavy mouldings Chis 
is relieved by large scallop shells, a fea 


herald 


tit 


re ot the Peters’ coat-of-arms, 
cartouches over the doorways, and other 


( 


plaster ornaments representing musical 1n- 
struments The ceil 
of the stair hall, opening out of the 
great central room, is likewise ornamented 
with scrolled baroque pedestals, sup] 
an urn of flowers, and with a draped 
garland over the door. 

The gardens « Belmont were quite 
is celebrated as the mansion house Few 
others of the period were as elaborately 
aid out and there are only one or two 
instances, such as Mount Airy in Virginia, 
where sculptured figures are known to 
have been used as a feature of the gar 
den. Contemporary descriptions mention 
a Chinese temple and a handsome summer 
house as objects of interest in the garden, 
and name the figures of Fame, Mercury 
ind Diana as the subjects of the sculp 
ture. . 

Two other houses are representative of 
the early Georgian style, the great period 
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the building of the Schuylkill mansions the vear 1693 Whether Richtord or his 
hese are the Rawle mansion, and Wood widow, who sold the property to Thomas 
tord, used for many vears as headquarters Shute, built the original house, is not cet 
tor the Park Guard and now shortly to tain. In anv case. we know that a one 
we opened to the public, completely fu story house. part of the present mait 
ished and restored. The land on which © block. was erected at an early period, ver) 


Woodford stands was granted to Dennis — possibly in 1734, the date of a firebacl 
| ’ 


Rotchtford and wife by William Penn li} stil] preserved i) the house. The mai 
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BELMONT—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN AN UPSTAIRS ROOM 


nia Museum 


was enlarged 


to its present form Virginia. The house, with its simple, 


probably by William Coleman after 1756, massive proportions, is full of a quiet and 
when he acquired the estate. peaceful dignity. A heavy, white cornice 
The glazed brick of the northern side dividing the two stories, marks off the 


dull gold light that original and smaller house from the later 


clings to its rain-washed walls, lend to addition. Through a porticoed doorway, 
Woodford something of the air of old with a rich Palladian window above, one 
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BRELMONT—THE UPPER HALI 


Pennsylvania Museum 


enters a hall that runs through the house. 
lo the left is the great parlor with an 
unusually beautiful, carved chimney- 
piece and mantel shelf. An extraordin- 
ary feature of the room is the plastered 
cove, nearly two feet deep, which spans 
the space from the cornice, at the level 


WITH ITS DECORATED CEILING 


of the window heads, to the ceiling. Upor 
the right of the hall is the dining room 
which is treated in the same manner as 
the parlor, with the exception that the 
chimney-piece has been omitted and a 
simple mantel shelf substituted. \Vindow 
seats occupy the recesses below the win- 
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dow sills in this room \ short distance 
‘rom Woodford, on a high blutf that rises 
straight and ominously from the = rive 
stands the Rawle mansion \Ithoug] 
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north, added after containing a 
octagonal drawing rool 
twenty by thirty feet The 


representative of the style of the eat 


magnificent 
woodwot 
century, is simple and dignified, and does 
not distract attention from the beautitu 
proportions of the great room 

The finest of all the old Philadelphia 
mansions, indeed of all the 
houses in the North, is Mount Pleasai 
built im 1761 by John MecPherson, a 
Scotch privateer. splendid estate, 
for it is more than one house, is the prod 
uct of that moment befor 
Philadelphia outranked all t 
and 
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when 
onies 1n artistic achievement whet 
socially, she outshone all her rivals. Some 
thing of the triumphant spirit ot 
has been ilt into the 

be felt in its rich and carving, 
unsurpassed in America, as well as in th 
= The very 


built house, and cat 
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bold simplicity of its design. 
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I Parlor—General View 
MOUNT PLEASANT—INTERIOR 
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SOLITUDE—PLANS OF FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS 
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his “Commonplace 
Book,” and are 
herewith repro 
duced for the first 
time Who was 
actually responsible 
for the design of 
the house and the 
beautiful ceilings, 
is not known. Per- 
haps it may have 
William 
Phil- 


whom 


been the 
Tatham of 
adelphia_ of 
Thornton, architect 
ot the Capitol in 
Washington, 
wrote: 


“Permit me_ to 
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The West Doorway 
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mentio1 to you i 
young Gentleman 
who is. with me 


here that professes 
to be 


perfectly 
master of his Busi- 

\rchi- 
bred to 
that employment 
under the cele- 
brated Mr. Robert 
Adam in ; 
land.’ 

The plan of the 


hess as an 


rect, being 


Ieng- 


estate as a whole, 
drawn with the 
greatest care and 
skill, has also been 
preserved and has 
likewise hitherto 
remained unpub- 
lished. It is the 


most remarkable 
one of the early 
historv of land- 


architecture 
Influ- 
enced by the style 


scape 


in America. 
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S IBRARY Cl Ne 
“Capabilitv’” Brown, who died in 1783, orders the property, it is flanked by the 
stas Solitude was being begun, it offers ha-ha or sunk fence. which. since the 
diversity of prospects and vistas, in time of Bridgeman had been the familiai 
e framing of which, at the northeast type of barrier in the [English landscape 
rn of the property, is) one of the eardens 
clumps” for which Brown has been si No other citv in the United States has 
uch aised and reproached so fine an heritage or so great an artistic 
In common with Brown and im con- resource as has Philadelphia in these 
st with later detractors of the pic- beautiful old houses By their preserva 
resque school, formality is not wholly — tion in Fairmount Park the homes of our 
wished from the neighborhood of the — forefathers have once more been made to 
MIS It possessed a circular-ended live for us, and as we wander through 
ecourt, and utility was observed bv their spacious rooms we are aware not 
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if 


merely that they represent the evolution 
of American architecture and decoration 
for the last two hundred and fifty vears, 
but that in them we find that elusive dig 
nity and harmony and simplicity which the 
architect of today is seeking to recapture 
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© SQUARE DUMP HOUSE 


’ 
( ind pumped it 
»toO ele ited tanks 
or small reservoirs 


whence it was dis 


tributed by wo «len Benjamin 
pipes to various rtes 
parts of the city 

(his second or Centre Square pump 


house, on the site of the present Phila 
delphia City Hall, the building of 
which illustrations The 
itself many 


was 
are here 
was demolished 
its grace and distinction 


given. 
structure 
years ago, but 
seem to have strongly impressed the gen- 
number of 


engravings 


erations that knew it, for a 


paintings and contemporary 





% 
(sten °frzx-( 
ah, ( 
| J \ 1/98 Lie in Ele y Lat acquaint us pretty thoroughly with every 
x eceived the commissio » Pu he detail ot Its appearance Better still, Lat 
Bank ot Pennsylvania a order to robe’s own drawings and renderings ot 
SUPE te the construction of this the pump house have been preserved by 
irta work, he took up his residenes the Pennsylvania Historical Societv and, 
1] le \ His ( il ‘ 1 tl rough the courtesy ot the Society. they 
e engine va are here reproduced. 
Wwe KNOW il rt The elevation, sec- 
ge atte h \ tion and plan, with 
‘ he iS el marginal annota- 
se bo an the ions in Latrobe's 
( s st 1 Cl own  hanlwriting, 
( supply are taken from a 
al to st the portfolio which La- 
equisite plat trobe prepared tor 
H 11k ed his son as a record 
) nwypnse Sta ot some of the 
tio \t one ot work he had done 
( e banks since his removal to 
he Si \merica. They are 
the ( was not the drawings 
( 1e used at the time the 
( to ick pump house was 
t el which co built, but as they 
eve t Centre are from Latrobe's 
Square There a own hand and made 
secone mping by him expressly 
statiol ook the for record purposes 


there can be no 
question of their 
correctness 

The pump house 
was finished in 


Henry Latrobe 1801. The exterior 
reau was of white mar- 

ble. Were it not 

for this fact, and some consequent 


memoranda in the city records relative to 
the cost of the material, we should be al- 
most without any contemporary official 
notice of the architecture or of Latrobe's 
ability as an architect. To the City 
Fathers he was Latrobe the engineer who 
was giving them a supply of water. 
Officially they were much more interested 


[19] 
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in pipes and the Bolton & Watt type ot 
engines being made by Nicholas Roose 
velt at his Soho Works, near Newark, 
than they were in porticoes, columns or 
entablatures. Officially they were willing 
to concede that the structure should be of 
decent appearance, as it occupied a pro 
minent site, but that was all. 

The building was sixty feet square with 
offices at the corners; the columns of the 
porticoes were monoliths sixteen feet 
high. As will be seen by the section, the 
tanks occupied the upper part of the re 





tunda which gave them height enough to 
force the water by gravity to any house 
in the city of that period. It is mightily 
interesting, of course, to note that the 
Centre Square pump pure 
example of the Graeco-Roman style with 
which Latrobe was thoroughly imbued, 
but what is really much more significant 
to architects of this generation is that he 
utilitarian building 


house 1s a 


took a purely and, 


without in the least disguising its purpose 


in either plan or elevation, made of it at 


object of rare beauty 


[??] 








The Use of Sculpture in City and Park 


Decoration 


From an Address Before the American Society of Landscape 
Architects by John Gregory, A.N.A., Sculptor 


remarks to a critical 


1 AM LIMITING my 
consideration of “The Use of Sculpture 
in Central Park and if I am over-ag 


gressive In my criticism you must pardon 
it as the expressions of one who 1s an 
executor of details rather than a creator 
of plans 

My criticism of the placing of the 
statuary, and particularly, of the placing 
In fact, I accuse my 


Is 


of it on the grass 
profession of neglecting to observe the 
Park Department's most important ord 


inance, “Keep Off the 
* * 


(, Vv dass 
* 
here are many examples of inappro 
priate setting of statues, there are pedes 
tals weighing tons placed on the grass, 
pedestals placed high up on rocks, 
pedestals placed where there should be 
traffic hese with 
their statues out of harmony with the 
rustic character of their surroundings and 
both the statues and the landscape suffer 
from the arrangement. Sculpture should 
natural It 
It 1S, however, 
ot gardens, 
nature, 


and 
controls. pedestals 


aTe 


not be mixed with 


exists on another plane. 


scenery 


embellishment 
ot 


a suitable 
which are conventions as 1S 
sculpture 

The use of ulpture in parks makes 
a difficult problem that can only be 
solved by the use of architecture, which 
serves as a transition from nature to the 
abstract detachment of art. 

Architecture which concerns itself with 
definite forms and less with spiritual and 
mystical matters can be combined more 
harmoniously with nature and serves as 
a link between it and the abstract arts, 
particularly sculpture which is the fur- 
therest removed from actuality, needing 
above all the harmonizing help of archi- 


a 


tecture in its placing. 
It has said figuratively 
“Sculpture crystallized poetry, 


that 
the 


| 


been 


1S 


{—* 


» 


> 
3) 


] 
J 


music of the spheres made visible.” Prac 
tically, it is a means for recording moods 
which are fleeting, for storing up visions 
of a poetical nature and for making con 
crete, dreams and aspirations. 

It is never simple representation, the 
added quality of spirit is necessary to 
make it a work of art 

Its function is to record that 
cannot be expressed in words. 


which 


Its technique is involved and scientific 
and the Sculptor who creates a fine work 


does so bv elaborate processes which call 


for much knowledge and experience. . . 
The method or technique varies with each 
individual and it is this personal expres- 
sion which carries the statue beyond imi 
tation, 

Therefore we may assume that Sculp 
ture 1s a convention, an abstraction and 
not in any way an imitation—and that to 
be seen at its greatest intensity must be 
set apart from reality. 

lo this end it must be set in archi 
tecture, framed or mounted in a design 
which makes a gradual transition from 
living things to this counterfeit present 
ment. 

\t all times the placing of a piece of 
Sculpture in naturalistic surroundings 
should be led up to by several stages, a 
gravelled place, in geometrical plan, with 


steps or curbing, developing into a 
pedestal. 
(he more the work is secluded the 


better, that is, the less it is in competi- 
tion with the landscape. It is not sug- 
gested to bed it in shrubbery, quite the 
reverse. 

It should not be isolated but should be 
in direct relation with the buildings, 
colonnades or balustrades. 

In other words, the eye should be pre 
pared by gradual stages before being 


fixed on the statue. In this way the 
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SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
MeKenzie, Vo ees & Gmelin, Architect 
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WHEATLEY HILLS NATIONAL BANK, WESTBURY, L. I. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 
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MANAYUNK NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Davis, Dunlap & Barney, Architects 
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MANAYUNK NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Davis, Dunlap & Barney, Architects 
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J MANAYUNK NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Davis, Dunlap & Barney, Architects 
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Jeo FAIRMOVNT WATERWORKS 
— PHILADELDHIA — 


Harold Donaldson fherlein 


FAIRMOUNT \WATERWORKS, 1n 
within the field of cur 
In the first 
the group of buildings on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill River comes con- 
spicuously into the extensive scheme of 
revised town-planning and park improve- 
ment now being carried out by the City, 
and the old engine and wheel-houses are 
in close proximity to the museum 
and art gallery nearing completion on the 
site of the former reservoir. In fact. one 
nught well say that both by historic asso- 
ciation and position the old buildings on 
the river bank are so closely related to the 
new structure crowning the reservoir hill 
immediately above them that all of them, 
new and old together, may be regarded as 
more or less one composition. 

In the second place, the old Fairmount 
ir Schuvikill Waterworks—the establish- 
ment was known by both names—afford 
a distinguished example of early Ameri- 
can civil architecture and admirably rep- 
resent that type of expression that marked 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


‘hiladelphia, are 


nterest tor two causes. 


new 


[57] 


a type of which comparatively few in- 
stances remain to us, thanks to the chances 
of demolition and change that have taken 
heavy toll of them. It is a type, too, that 
has recently had a good deal of atten- 
tion focussed upon it, and hence the illus- 
trations and measured drawings here pre- 
sented will prove of documentary value. 

Whatever may be one’s preferences or 
sympathies in the matter of style, the 
Greco-Roman or Regency manner is of 
considerable historical import because it 
was this manner of building of which La- 
trobe and his pupils, Robert Mills, Strick- 
land, Graff and others, were such capable 
exponents. It was a style that still re- 
tained the human warmth as well as the 
suave Classic polish of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in contrast to the archeological frig- 
idity and desiccated exactitudes of the 
Neo-Grec manner that was soon to over- 
whelm it and fill the land with temple- 
fronted houses. The arch and the lighter 
amenities had not yet been banished be- 
fore the advancing hosts of the orders. 
The Greco-Roman spirit, gracefully in- 
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terpreted as it was by Latrobe and his’ it was, gave up their antagonism and 
“ey y) r - ’ 1] on 4 . ] | ] ] + + 
contemporaries, protoundly affected the availed themselves of it 
tre! Tt public architecture tor the first fF fact thev used the citv water so 
three decades of the nineteenth century, freely, and population increased so rapid 
f ieee +] 1 +} ghd be had tine 
tor Latrobe mav justly be counted v. that by 1810 the supply had become 
: } 
father of monumental architecture inadequate and the situation was so acut 
: ; 
\me Tt that SOT] re wt Was 1mper! itive \ccord 
¢ chronicle ot the Philadelphia Ingt\ it Was cecice to create a great 
\\aterworks untolds a diverting narrative reservoir on the toy f Morris Hi 
evolution, and furnishes not a few rocky eminence that st ruptly f1 
a a! ee ta £ 4] +} a, ee — : ; sR ae 
SWelgnts upon the public a Lie ¢ Lie Cas MUTI ¢ ¢ ( lCTICE 
period towards architecture he story water cou be pipe Vv gravity t 
‘ . ' ; ’ 
brie is this lowards the et the acme the city the pumping sta 
Seta * 
Ps ae - . 
ke 





Sea + F 
eighteenth century it became plainly evi 
ent that the people of Philadelphia could 
no longer depend upon their individual 
pumps and wells and that there must be 
installed a municipal supply of water 


th 


somewhat more than the usua 
amount of preliminary discussion and oj 
position attending such matters, in 1/99 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe was commis 
sioned to plan and install the city wate 
system. By the end of 1801 the work 
was completed. Although at first there 
7 
was bitter prejudice against the new 
e ’ , . * 
Source OT supply, the peopie soon realizes 
have mach mara ah \ oemen ros near? 
now cn ore al a cCOnvVE - 








t Wart L | 

tion in Centre Square could cease yper 
ate \n engine house was to be built o1 
the river bank at the foot of the reset 
voir hill, and in it were to be installed 
steam driver umps of much great 

ower and capacity than those in us 
at the pumping stations first construct 
These pumps were to force a head of 
water up the hill through pipes to th 
top level of the reservoir Frederi . 
G an engineer trained by Latrobe a1 
superintendent of the old waterworks, 
was entrusted with this new undertaking 
Work was begun in 1812 and completed 

y 1815. Between those vears—probabl: 
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within the 


Tut FAIRMOUNT RWORKS, 10 
field of cur- 

In the first 
the group of buildings on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill River comes con 
spicuously into the extensive scheme of 
revised town-planning and park improve- 
ment now being carried out by the City, 
and the old engine and wheel-houses are 
proximity to the museum 
art gallery nearing completion on the 
site of the former reservoir. In fact, one 
might well say that both by historic asso- 
ciation and position the old buildings on 
the river bank are so closely related to the 
new structure crowning the reservoir hill 
immediately above them that all of them. 
new and old together, may be regarded as 
more or less one composition. 

In the second place, the old Fairmount 
or Schuylkill Waterworks—the establish- 
ment was known by both names—afford 
a distinguished example of early Ameri- 
can civil architecture and admirably rep- 
resent that type of expression that marked 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


I 
Philadelphia, are 
rent interest tor two causes 


piace, 


in close new 
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a type of which comparatively few in- 
stances remain to us, thanks to the chances 
of demolition and change that have taken 
heavy toll of them. It is a type, too, that 
has recently had a good deal of atten- 
tion focussed upon it, and hence the illus- 
trations and measured drawings here pre- 
sented will prove of documentary value. 

Whatever may be one’s preferences or 
sympathies in the matter of style, the 
Greco-Roman or Regency manner is of 
considerable historical import because it 
was this manner of building of which La- 
trobe and his pupils, Robert Mills, Strick- 
land, Graff and others, were such capable 
exponents. It was a style that still re- 
tained the human warmth as well as the 
suave Classic polish of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in contrast to the archological frig- 
idity and desiccated exactitudes of the 
Neo-Grec manner that was soon to over- 
whelm it and fill the land with temple- 
fronted houses. The arch and the lighter 
amenities had not yet been banished be- 
fore the advancing hosts of the orders. 
The Greco-Roman spirit, gracefully in- 
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1 IR ¢ ( 
terpreted as was by Latrobe and his 
contemporaries, profoundly affected the 
trend of public architecture for the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century, 
tor Latrobe may justly be counted the 
father of monumental architecture in 
\t erica 
he chronicle of the Philadelphia 
\Waterworks unfolds a diverting narrative 


evolution, and furnishes not a few 
sidelights upon the public attitude of the 
eriod towards architecture he story, 
brief, is this Towards the en ft the 


Pete 


— 
nok ae 





‘reau 


eighteenth century it became plainly evi 
dent that the people of Philadelphia could 
no longer depend upon their individual 
pumps and wells and that there must be 
installed a municipal supply of water 
After somewhat more than the usual 
amount of preliminary discussion and op 
position attending such matters, in 1799 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe was commis- 
sioned to plan and install the city water 
system. By the end of 1801 the work 
was completed. Although at first there 
was bitter prejudice against the new 
source of supply, the people soon realized 
how much more abundant and convenient 








it was, gave up their antagonism and 

availed themselves of it 
In fact they used the city water so 
freely, and population increased so rapid 
lv. that by 1810 the supply had become 
situation Was so acute 


l 
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inadequate and the 


that some relief was imperative \ccord 

ingly, it was decided to create a great 

reservoir on the top of Morris Hil 

roc] acer Aled aioe os) eel, ier 

rocky eminence Lhlal Ose aADTUpPTLY IT) 

the east bank of the \ thence | 

water could be piped bv gravity to 

parts of the city, and the pumping sta 
' 


mount Water 


engraving 


tion in Centre Square could cease to oper 


ate. An engine house was to be built on 
the river bank at the foot of the reser | 
voir hill, and in it were to be installed | 
steam driven pumps of much greater 
power and capacity than those in use 


at the 
These 


pumping stations first constructed 
pumps were to force a head of 
water up the hill through pipes to the 
top level of the reservoir. Frederick 
Graff, an engineer trained by Latrobe and 
superintendent of the old waterworks, 
was entrusted with this new undertaking. 
Work was begun in 1812 and completed 


V 1815. Between those years pre Ibably 





by the latter part of 1813—the engine 
house (see page 59) was finished. By 
ISIS the reservoir on the hill top was 


done and the whole Fairmount plant was 


ased water supply. how 


eve soon became msufhicient for the 
nee ot the growing city Besides, the 
feeling was becoming stronger all the 
time that the expense of steam pumpage 


as unnecessary and that it would not 
if the pump 


but 


Iy lhe ¢ onl 
\ li 


power 


a oreatel volume ot wate also would 
iwatllable tor the citv requirements 
Consequently iter negotiations with 
thre Schuylkill Navigatio1 Company 
( controll the dam and lock Col 
Ce s—and with the owners of riparian 
hts in the immediate vicinity, consent 
s obtained to build a dam across. the 
er Just above the waterworks. By this 
eans a sufficient volume ot water was 
tained to drive 1 series ol turbines 
hich f CeK to the reservo : 3 
re coplous streal than the old stea 
ps This syste of pumpage was 
nt 1¢ unt very recent vears 
When the dam was a-building, and in 
I oO create asin for the water 
m which it could pour into the wheel 
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houses to drive 


the pumps. the forebs 


was formed by blasting out an 


from the rocky base of 


this newer development g Of 
the dam, the blasting out of the fore 


~ 


bav and the construction of the wheel 
houses—had been accomplished by the 
end of 1822 

Phe wheel houses or muill-buildings, as 
they were called at the time, are 238 feet 


long, including the two terminal pavilions, 
Ilv constructed 356 feet wide 





and as origina 
\long the forebav (see pages 58 and 04) 
ved terri 


\s fin 


was a balustraded and brick-pa 
253 feet long and 26 feet wide 
ished in 1822 the parapet of the mill 

was about level with the 
hase of the two end pavilions and the two 
central entrances surmounted by 


William 


building ona 
were 
allegorical figures 
Rush. In 
was 


carved by 
1865 the level of the terrace 
several feet, the middle 
trances were lifted to the same grade as 
the end pavilions, and between the middle 
entrances, on the new level, 
structed the temple-like pavilion which 
does not appear in the early engravings 


raised en- 


Was cCon- 
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structure beneath 
Fairmount Waterworks wer 


wate! 


ew museum and al 
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terworks ul S vere 
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the purposes Of an aquariun 
used as such Che only « 
] that 
inge made since na i 
te environment is the fillir 
rebay a regrettable pertor 
' } . 
I Tli\ e Characterize i 
since 1t serves no 1 rpose 
I ror space tor a ne¢ 
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eservo Was cdesignated 


\ tew 
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demolition 


templated 





they are tu ( scious 
rf old waterworks gr 
ire duly appreciative of its 
is a historical monument, a 
never cherishe inv 1co)0ONno0cias 
vith respect t ' 

In all the city records, a1 
reports of the Water Burea 
credit tor the constructios 
works Is C1lVe te fF redet c] 

ee . : 
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them we know that he 
ably responsible 

responsivle also for t 
design \s a matter o 


the official reports nor im an 


' 
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mporary newspaper n 
ny very oluminating 
rchitecture \ great 

« engines and about 
hive VeTnents 


Was ullquestion 


sy implication, he was 


but the architecture 
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cr sO fat is ny 
cur One of the re 
( re tive ft > the or 
certa Wi 
‘ he IN] > ef ticture 
( C\ \ late rr 
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heir architectural 
{ fact, of 
vy of the con 


1W) TON 


we find 
to the 
is said about 


otices can 
allusions 
deal 

the engineering 
is taken 
nd is virtually ig 


specine mentor 


ports vives som 
st of the founda 
and another states 
Wi be ready ft 
ort vives us rea 
\\ Ss were used 
ovVveecs while the 
| ( ‘ is 
I i Ce ot as 
' ‘ 
~ 7 ( ! ? ._ 
nd made it the 
S walks trom 
] sects to b 
ed by Latrobe 
earn his tTa ny 
cially in the dire 





tion of engineering and it is a question 
how much architectural aptitude he eve1 
displaved. Tle was the superintendent of 
the old first waterworks, designed by La 
trobe, and it was only natural that he 
should be entrusted with the responsibil 
ity of the later developments. If he was 
wlely responsible for the design of the 


ISI2 engine house and the 1822 mill 
buildings, he had made admirable use of 
he training he had received at Latrobe's 


nds. One cannot help feeling, however, 
lvatr Kobert Mulls, per 
haps both, connection with tl 


obe or or 


had SCOT1NE ne 


sign of the waterworks buildings, al 
though there is no documentary evidence 
o favor such a conclusion. William Rush, 
the wood-carver, we know was deeply in 
terester contributed some of his 
worl The two figures of Wisdom and 
Justice now im th niches of the Great 
Root ere ( ed for the triumphal 

cl CTECTEC 1 ye time ot |_Lafavette's 

sit, in 1824 \tterwards, in 1835, they 
were placed in the Great Room. During 


(araif’s activities Rush was a member ot 


e | Co Is andmanifested his inte1 
est substantial way, but of Latrobe's 
i Wwe I no visible evidence 
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\ en curves 
are O ¢ ore 
vel s ( ( tive to 
characteristi aches 
a STV it h« m Ci 
Keypt ins all ¢ traboly 
(areeks 1 \ snot only 
beam trom post thre 1 solu 
to post: the t s als 
Romans opt i beautiful one 
ed this pos H eds of 

¢ CONSTTUC ete} ves 
tion, but also v its dyna 
connecter two \ VU I l ct la 
Coll ‘ \ l voli rTCHCS 
arcl al | two walls by a vault as the are tl € most ¢ 1 1K i] Ones: vith 
Etruscans and Assvrians had done be eiven load they require the smallest 
fore them. The Gothic replaced the round amount of material 
arch of the Romanesque stvle bv the For the above reasons it 1s not sur- 
pointed one, and their crossvaults wer prising that several large halls which 
curved to correspond Qur modern utilize the parabolic arch have been 
wooden-irame house, like the steel-frame erected in’ Europe [he airship hangar 
buildings. returns to the principles of the at Orly. France. consists of a series 
post and lintel construction, but steel of parabolic arches connected by hori- 
being much stro ve! than stone we cat ontal bars form OG oblon Ye Wil dows 1n 
build skyscrapers hetween 

\ll the methods so far mentioned have The noted German architect. Protes- 
one quality in common: they consist of sor Kreis. designed a pavilion for the 
pieces of stone, brick, wood or steel held Munich “Farbenschau”’, featuring an 
together by mortar or rivets, nails, bolts, arcade of parabolic arches which demon- 
etc. Ferro Concrete is unique in creat- strate the charm of unity possessed by 
ing buildings which form one solid mass; © that curve. Other remarkable examples 
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are the Market Hall at Breslau, Germany, 
and the post-office at 


land The Swedish 
fessor Wahlman, de 
signed mighty parabolic 
arches for the cross 
ing of the Engelbrekt 
church 

\lso for small houses 
the parabolic vault has 
proved its usefulness: 
the walls of the Eng- 
lish “Cat-Ar System” 
houses curve gradually 
into the roof so that 
the entire shell of the 


house forms a parabolic 


vault. 

Architect Ch. Plumet 
designed the outline of 
the Lalique fountain 
for the Paris [xposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts 
as a narrow parabola 
thus in harmony with 
the curves of the water- 
jets that spouted forth 
in all directions from 
various levels. Gravity 
creates a Catenary (a 
curve very similar to a 
parabola) when acting 
on a flexible material 
(chain, ribbon) or 
drawing water earth- 
wards—be it squirted 
from a horizontal spout 
or thundering over the 
Niagara Falls. The en 
gineer creating a con 
crete bridge and_ the 
architect designing a 
lofty hall simply “listen 
in’ to nature in choos- 
ing a parabolic arch. 

\ second character- 
istic of the future Ferro 
Concrete Style will be 
a new type of tracery. 
As all parts of a con- 


crete building are inwardly tied together 
by steel reinforcing rods, joints as well 
as minor moldings, which separate bases, 
columns, caps, ete., from 


architect, 








the traditional styles are no longer ne- 
cessary or desirable in Ferro Concrete: 
large smooth planes contrasted to open- 
ings pierced in the con- 
crete wall is the result. 
The openings can have 
any desired outline, as 
concrete is poured into 
curvilinear molds as 
easily as into angular 
ones his must result 
in the creation of a 
specific Concrete Tra 
cery. Che window of 
the Bahai Temple, which 
rected at 

shows 


is now being 
Wilmette, I] 


the delicacy which can 


e 
] 
i 


be obtained due to the 
Concrete being rein- 
forced by steel 

The French church 
at Le Rainey, published 
in the August, 1924, 
issue of THE ARCHI 
rECTURAL RECORD, is 
one of the most remark- 
able examples of con- 
rete tracery, though it 
belongs vet to the prim 
itive type, the windows 


being resolved into sim- 


pie geometric patterns. 


ly com- 


The recent 
pleted St ‘Therese at 
Montmagny (Paris), a 
church built likewise by 
\. and G. Perret, in- 
troduces a new epoch, 
as the entire wall sur- 
face consists of stone- 
lace concrete tracery. 
The light shinesthrough 
the many openings of 
the farther wall so 
strongly that it pierces 
the colored glasses of 
a the nearer wall reveal- 
Ilinois ing their brilliancy to 

the observer outside 
the church. On a sunny day the church 
has the appearance of a lamp shining 
through a multi-colored lampshade 


Concrete tracery promises to be the 





' e 
rioryv ot 


intorced concrete has conquered the third 


Ferro Concrete Stvle Re- 
dimension and overcome the vertical con- 
its unity and plasticity enable the 


E- 


adoption of freely designed, curved ot 
for wall-apertures; the columns 


and floorslabs divide the facade in a series 


Ines 


»f areas which can be treated as the tvn 
panum of a Greek temple: ornaments 
gures, scenes can be designed in silho 
ette technique, the apertures with the 
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shade serving as contrasting 
Stone was ill adapted to torm the slender 
curved ribs of Gothic tracery; bendable 
steel bars and the adaptability of plastic 
concrete all curves make reinforced 
‘ideal material for slender tracery 
On buildings 
buildings, 


to 
concrete 
monumental 
libraries, memorial 
concrete tracery would depict 


1 he 


rips 


( urches 
hu ’ 


symbolic scenes and cou 


mate 
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The White House most daring contemplated change was the ad 

The White House, the ideal home for the lition suggested by Col. Theodore A. Bing 
head of a democratic nation, is a monument t ham, Eng. Corps, | S. A.—a change whi 

the genius of James Hoban and Charles f 1f carried out, would have obliterated the Whit 


McKim Knowing the disastrous results of House and replaced it by an architectural 


rormer hanges., and tearing history may re monstrosit 1 lye Americal Institut f \ 

peat itself, one trembles t hear of su ex tects st pped this scheme i nat eC] 

tensive alterations as are now underway hie test t which Mckinle cave hee ; ‘ 
} ' 


assurance from Major Grant that the pres White House was saved L pon succee 





ent combustible atti is simpl eing replace Mckinley Roosevelt _ . 0 as 
by a reproot root and second. stor ceil alled in Ss ceil “ee ial aul 
ing, comes as a reli The w k f raising the W hite vas to res thy ild 
re I i TeV 1 Cs and chans { the pits ing wu sid and “ar ea make : ; 
slight] s being done under the advice ot €f the best examples of its m ; hic 
\ , 





James Hoban from among the many crude vumulated errors in the account of the new 
drawings submitted in the competition tor the vork will give an idea of the depth to which 
* Presidents’ Palace (a ¢ rg Washington the artistic < nditior i the building had fallen 
showed 1s ture H il \ if won dis e east and west ler ides ¢ ’ en 
tinction while a pupil in Dublin, quick were not valued, the wes e hb d 

uired a reputation in South Carolina, his work = der lass propagating , ' ‘ ‘ 

the Capitol there being highly mmended one had been taken awa ’ 1869. Under Mc 

! prominent residents i that State Soon Kim's directions, against the iolent protest of 

titer winning the competition in 1792, Hoba the gardener, the glass structures were removed, 





is cl 1832 | 12 as i acting \ ew one on the east is teresting to 

ost, adie ( enment v » dd not note that we found tl . alee 

undertake other commissions but devoted hi he tted, thus ve eg the y draw rs 
1 170? 2 “et | 1 5 

selt t the \V hite House Iron L/¥Z te 1830 W lie the exterior a] ira é the niding 

The esult Ss work dul oe these ears i the var I ul e< © c marre ™ 

ci ; nildinge. simp! ' p 

was are eC” Renaissance uilding, simple an ignoring these extensions east an west the 

: } c. 1 ee j ¢ see 7 ‘ ‘ 

\ ste ¢ varce I t looking dow terior had m« i stil Vorse ate The base 

os ncatanet tr ty t} t< ' 1 t j t ] ] 
Potomat Vas particu attrac \ ment corridor, dignified and state with simple 
¢ | d ae i : Nee oe 
semicircular port ma ) 1 groined ar¢ ceiling xu een turned into a 
} + — + £ 
the one story low Ades ( the eas ind Wes conduit or plumbing heat pipes and hot ‘ir 
This composition made a charming backgroune chambers This corridor was nsidered suf 


for the garde ently important Nave it restored to its 


’ ] liee] ] ' tart saat: - . f ‘ 1 1 

The building underwent little alteration u former dignity lhe walls were underpinned. a 
after the Civil War From 1867 until its holler cellar excavated, a subwav for branches 
restoration, the exterior and interior suffered was run under the corridor, and ail heat ind 


from vandals, many of the supposed better plumbing pipes were placed out of. sight 


ments being architect iral aberrations The (guests who now attend Presidential re ‘eptions 
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are sheres t ¢ t s tate restore il 
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Wil 
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t A 1 a s ul ca t i 
} 9 ¢ ] al 1 1 
press Dp e princip ray lat plave ( 
vith the t ind beaut t the ooms ) 
} ' Grant's adn istrat the east 1 m had 
ee turned t al er-ornamented saloor 
t ecoratior and) furniture reminding ( 
forcib the I te salve Ss 1 the reat 
} Sour Steamer McKim panelled the roon 
fron r to ceiling, enriched it by fluted 
| +} ] ] 
pilasters with carved caps, by panels in low 
' ' ’ ' ] ' ' ; 1] ! 1 
¢ ( cA Tif Wie al \\ ¢ adesigned c¢ 
\ 
e cCeling 
i Was ( iste I 
amente< i 
fron t mn¢ 
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eliers t shes 
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i Alf i 
+ ] v.71 ? 
rt il ~ 
uring Art 
idmuinistra 
t a 
t An Interesting Back W 
; een W 
‘ bye tracte glass scree! ot 
. . 1 ¢ + 1-,} rat vr + ’ 
‘ ‘ Cid? a cs 
plast rnament valls and ceiling and a 
; } re ; ‘ ae + rre the ' m 
‘ + 1 7 ' , 
p i } i il i » 
‘ 
j t ment i ss Ss Ce 
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\ ma ‘ rider ind the result Was a Na 
macnitius rt penne color. refined 
t ane aig ed } ( n ost 1 
| state du I | 1 ade 
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IT pla hy tr } in it and 
. furnit ‘ his 7 vas w turned 
t i statel ill e | iis Re issance 
Walls ere vanelled eautifully graine 
Eneglisl ik from floor t ceiling, divided by 
fluted pilasters witl carved capitals and cri wned 
with a well proportioned cornice The dark 
. ‘ ' : : . 
valls, the silver side lights, the Caen stone 
sat al oe" id hI] ; 
nantel, the mahogany table, tapestry covered 
airs and polished parquetry floor contributed 
; ; 


room both artistic and dignified 





In the Red Room the vandalism in altera 
tions which culminated the Cleveland 
administration ' the elaborate mantel and wood 


doors and windows, had resulted in 


work over 


[7. 





i typical Pullman palace car interior. The Pull 
il creations ere moved proper il 
bine were put peas ee: . windows 

and the arming talla mantels replaces 

t the red a v ¢ ms hese nantels 
ind matble pr table had at son period 
eel rel rated te tie atti yhnere Ve found 
then Phe refined taste of the old White 
House wad =been seriousl mutilated and _ it 
was, I believe nly by MeckKim’s skillful sur 
gery that it passed without harm through mat 
rdeals The restoration was so_ successtul 
that it was a factor in \IlcKim’s receiving the 


medal = of 
Royal = In- 
stitute of British 


Architects Phe 


gold 


restoratior im 
pressed Roosevelt 
so forcib] that 
he wrote Cass 
Gilbert, at that 


time President of 


the American I1 


‘My aear Mr 
Gilbert 
Now that I an 
about i leave 
office thereis 
something I! 
vy Arrangement i should like t 
gt Dr. | say through you 








stitute \rchitects During my incum 
Her the Presidency the W hite House, 
ade Mr MecKim's§ directio1 was restored 
to the beaut dignity and simplicity of the 
riginal pla It is now without and withi1 
literally the ideal house for the head of a great 
Democratic Republi It should be a matter 
f pride and honerable obligation to the whole 
ition to prevent its any way being marred 
If I had it in my power as I leave office, | 
should like to leave as a legacy to vou and th 
American Institute i chitects the duty of 
pres ing 1 perpetua cve ot i 5 
er the White H s¢ t sec rt 
ne ' peruse fron 
Sincerel ours 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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[his is a moderate sized avo, moderately In “I have to do first with 
illustrated, and planned not as a story of detinitiot with the philosophy 
‘ tecture bu ‘ rf architecture, its 
duet t nature ts resem 

< es e aut blances to and diffe 
i his vears ences from other arts, 
te ts elat ns witl s 
1 nee S tor its continu.ty 

ace ecause ‘ il the value ot tr 
sub ul tio The forms are 
i np! tha the results t he t 
< t ’ ance frot the past, I 
1 seems ft er chinate and t 1 
ethine prelin terials at hand t 
Ss bie mind the choice f them 
ertal pr and their development 
‘ YN into fixed types de 
espe t pend on the nature of 
f archite the race and_ the 

‘ certa ot thre g2rec I its) civiliza 
i eras ‘ i" t Phe uality that 
large substantia results from this ra 
marks bv the a cial sense pervades ( 
f whic e ma ‘ whole building and ts 

his bearings. Accor paralleled by the oth 
Mr Rathb arts of the same era 
: chapte S Ti llustrate this 
dam « cle velopment the dis 

ils Chapter 2 cussion then turns t 
gvpt; Chapter — 3, certain typical forms, 
Egyptian \rchite the column, the arch, 
ure then Rome, it the moulding Every 
R n Architecture architectural form has 
France, Gothic Archi a dual nature, utilitar- 
tecture Italy, Ret | ian and aesthetic. It 
ussance Architecture ~ must do its work, and 
England, English also do it with as 
(Architecture and a much beauty as pos- 
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final chapter on 
I The 


Pos 


scheme 





sible. The beauty of 


sibilities THE DORIC ORDER the form is always on 
is logical and inte { Backg» i to Architecture safer ground if it 
tionally simple. It is still indicates the 
like the architectural composition of base, service which it performs. Mr. Rathbun’s il- 


column and 


yvoady of the historical 


capital, the column being the main 
survey, 


lustration of the development of mouldings 


based in funda- 


from the simple to the multiple shows, at each 


step, some purpose served 


To deal adequately with each of these six 
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andmarks ot stor s impossthl I instance, the Tue Se vas 
er Keach pte 1 architectur era ied as the Gree 
Ss precede L 1 ipter the country ere are the six greatest « iasms f 
cople where al Won: \ that ves ‘ marizes te lor recoenit 
rred, or where its pring iple eld s I ture tw agalls il ind its cul 
ound The met od has the pre SI desirec t ¢ tie Yenaissa ( and most st idents 
it masses the social phem met and climatu i t t these tw are the least eXpressivi 
hackground, and then lavs against it the are ( lusion is that the recognition of struc 
tectural outgrowth. It brings out more forcib! t equirements is fundamental the great 
than most methods the fact that architecture ‘s 5 chitecture 
history, in some respects the most eloqu i urthermore the dominant feature i 1" 
well as the most veracious of histories we is its science. and the scienti poir 
fo turn to the last chapter, on Possibilities ‘ will not tolerate the ignoring of facts 
Of the problems ot ence if our architec 
the present and_ its _ Ra e is to stand true 
prospects (in disti = t its peri d it vill 
! t . ; — ! ’ \ 
tion from the great aa express itself most 
periods ol architec gu trankly It structure 
ture in the past) we a (nd this, in a sense 
|= . 
t ] mor iM : 
have toda mort Su s the main trend of 
; oa 
knowledge and less ii \lr hr } 
enthusiasm rhis a ‘ 
_ 
condition s al ‘ si ] ‘ 
+ , st 
stacle to creation, but — lated t not attempt 
makes. possible a ' - tonore 1 
ee 
17 y 1) —_— ’ 
standard of judgment ——— ot tural intent 
» ott t util —_— 
We can at least utilize _——— Che hei ‘ 
Se aie a en) 
ur Knowledst . ———— i ley . irchitecture 
the basi tact Oo! the ix is pe 
rchitecture struc ips unexpected. Th 
ture Every art Nas defens f e. covers 
a physical basis, but all forms of Englis 
in architecture this building, but essentially 
basis is self-existent; ’ vs down to de 
it cannot be al SOT ed mesti i itecture 
by expressiol and ind pecitical t the 
divorced from. other manor ise. as the 
luty. What then shall pression of racial 
r the I 10n n stinct and iracter 
architecture het ween The | lishman’s 
Fre ' 
structure al irt ‘ pie s 1s me 
Shall we admit. structure I de it li owe ind the express it feeling has nowhere 
onsult our knowl we tind the following else been so effes ( 
‘ a ase | me ¢ . eae 
We find that Egypt never attempted to hid Mr. Kathb ; k seems to be eas <a . 
. etal . “2 + + sa : ‘ 1 
a single fact of structure. That Greece wrought til ont ? ' 5 ver I Set 
a balance the structure was art and the art was ne arrangement is plain and the inguage 1s 
] lay ] ; } ] r . h ; . 1 
structure, there was a complete evnthecic all mut it deadais ( mut n general 1deas 
Rome borrowed the art to cover a fran d often gives only the nucleus of a thought 
tT which she seem d te be asnain 1 er are at Nas many Mmpiica \l h ugi quite 
ae a 
1] ' ncontroversial in n er, it represents Si 
tecture was an endless contradiction Phe Got : | I 
} tive opinions that are sometimes open of corse 
( | develope ts structure from Roman I ] I ' 
1 | to controvers It t ( that a teacher of 
suggestion and created its art out of the stru 23 
: ' , . , are hitecture would be more apt to write than 
ture, so that it glorihied and never < tradicted ‘. : 
tu | ; 7 I : a busy practicing architect, and tor that rea 
it naissance went ACh t om or 4 } 1 . 
The Rena — . P : son is the more worth reading by the practicing 
rt 4 ieglected structt in its expression s : ; . . i 
art and neglected icture xpression architect, whose life is full of details and im 
¢- : sible it rilt yetures ‘noland 5 “ 
far as possible; it built picture England mediate problems It is a book that carries 
absorbed Gothic and Renaissance, and her best veight and repays stud \rtHUR W. Corton. 
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p 111 sucl is thre Hlolla lers 1 Tt 
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) il cle et ‘ t rmal 
} 1C¢ iva s i t part ularly difter 
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vs s ] ISCS, ( iT cs ili the like 
i S \ t ‘ irit te le es 1 
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tha rcte rcumst es 1 
irl i i He es 
lings, cove de range subjects c 
b i ‘ iried I 1] des ers Ee 
i 
J 
s l at Hollar s tr 5 
r 
’ is i ill ‘ 
; Bert 
t . ' — 
‘a i \ustria al t i re icted rer 
; : se 
‘ 5 : ‘ ty pA 
, i 
ire 7 ‘ ’ it has Ep 
| r 
! s¢ 
‘ ‘ ev rec ; 
i issumil 
‘ siete, a ‘ 
rate t i it sta t . 
ndivid ¢ 
1 “> a h. 
Hla { b i i al ) 1 Tia - ee 
the Hollanders awit went = . 
t ed boy ( te ‘ the Ne a > ‘ 
i i i i 1 eS Ss in ha 
s have «¢ ee ‘ ri the past 
hye i oi , is] itted ‘ :, } ; Vol. TI 
i t s ] tee leet th g 
é — = toricall tl ugh intluences that wet wore 
i + i t i }) s ~ i¢ 4 pri 
martial tha iesthetic, and contains (4 1c 
' ( ‘ Vics | si 
; ara 
; nd land ss suffere-i his uildings, Renaissance echoes, Baroque agoni 
that, curiously enough, retaine some Dut 
ivor thr the hea lave oreign torn 
POSSIDIV. ft excellent) Dutcl nstru 
the splendid handling brick, was t 
i r lity the v i ard! 
cla nat these mort wed stvles il vitl th 
ancest s 
These modert Hollanders are untortunatel 
so positive about their emancipation that their 
work seems to suffer through this very insist 
ence \dmitting the extreme difthculty of a 
fair comparison, and making allowances for 
: 


Variations of temperament, it seems impossible 
to reconcile mat oft the exaggerated forms 
that are so manitestly becoming stylistic in 
equal degree to any tradition of the past 
Horizontal lines, in contrast to the usual 
vertical accents of Gothic or Renaissance archi 
tecture, become so POSITIVE that one is conscious 
of an almost abnormal fear of a vertical lim 
The flatness of Dutch landscape can hardiy 
account for such sudden and universal agree 
ment and it is far more likely that there is 
some purposetul decision—a recall of our ow 
Frank Lloyd Wright, possibly—that is making 
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the horizontal emphasis so characteristi 
Arched forms are sparingly used and the Gothic 
spirit in any form is taboo. Large rounded 
masses of brick are quite common. Built with 


superb mastery of brick technique, one is ne 

ertheless puzzled to account for their existence 
on any basis but that of applied decoratior 
Many of the tagades fail to explain the slight 
est reason for their presence so that one ts 
forced to assume, in spite of the agreeable 
forms, that the designer is following rather 
blindly, merely another convention no less evil 


than any other false creed. The frenzy to be 
] 


different is pushing many of these men to do 


foolish things; tortured forms that are, without 
cavil, entirely and horribly new. This may 

expected, quite naturally, in view of a situa- 
tion where there seems to be an almost general 
demand on the part of the public, as well as 
the artists, for an expression of something 
truly national. One senses reminiscences of 
England, and even America, in domestic work, 
though, on the whole, the buildings maintain 
the flat arch and horizontal line with such 
regularity that the effect is recognized through 
any inspiration. Quite often when the Holland 
er permits his fancy to wander, such queer re 
sults as the Pavilion of the Netherlands at th¢ 





Paris Exhibition in 1925 evolve There 1s 
astounding skill in the use of brick, but equal 
irritation at a design that seemed to be marked 
more by cleverness than good design Phe 
structural possibilities, due to the skill 

permitted every 


surprise to be employed 


f< irced concrete, 
with a result that one 
was startled with enormous slabs of concrete 
apparently resting on glass; curious shapes that 
developed into a strange composition of rec 
tangular forms in complete antithesis to anything 


one may have seen before. 


In spite of these particular criticisms, one 
cannot avoid commenting on the positive contri- 
bution this work is making as an expression 
of a people which chooses to express its own 
conception of taste and design. The modern 
designers with new problems have the courage 
to face them and, quite in line with other ex 
periments, there will be stages of error and 
failure with the coincident proportion of real 
achievement. The interior designs, as a whole, 
are grievously disappointing. In seeing the 
work of our middle Western architects some 
one must have suspected that our bereaved 
Mission furniture was an inspired product, and 
behold! its geometrical bulk returns as mod- 
ern Dutch. The subtle quality of the French 
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ere is no lack of courage in artistic Hol 

( ine a Ca measure ol independent and 
tructive thought In quick comparison t 
ribbed American tradition, there is 

plete scorn of the fake antique, the basis 


st re work in America, absolut 
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